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Do you think? 


. prions you like to think—and talk—about current politics, 
international affairs, books, the arts and entertainments, finance, 
sport, and all the other topics that concern the lively mind. Suppose 
that you are interested in what is going on in the world; not just the 
world of politics and industry and revolutions in other countries, 
but also the world with its lighter side turned towards you. 

Now suppose there was a weekly journal that was full of precisely 
these things, written by men and women with lively minds and busy 
eyes and ears; men and women who can think and write and smile— 
and even do all three at the same time. The result would be above 
all a paper that made people think; a paper that provoked them, 
interested them, sometimes enraged them, but always wate them 
think for themselves. 

Well, there is such a journal—the Spectator. 

The Spectator begins each week with leading articles and editorial comment on 
the important events of the week (never forgetting that the most important 
events are not necessarily the ones that get most space in other papers). Its 
team of foreign correspondents are next to report, describing as they analyse 
and analysing as they describe. Features on every possible topic—nothing to do 
with the news sometimes—follow. Then the arts are given their share of 
attention by the liveliest and most outspoken—yet always balanced and informed— 
team of critics in British journalism today. The new books—good ones and 
bad—are weighed in the Spectator’s balances and the results announced by our 
reviewers. Then the City is put under a microscope, a crossword puzzle and 
literary competition tease the mind, and that, for one week (and ninepence), is that. 

But of course that isn’t all. In its pages you will find the weekly political 
commentary that is more widely read at Westminster than any other; you will 
find Roundabout looking on at every imaginable aspect of the current scene; 
you will find Leslie Adrian discussing everything from restaurants to refrigerators 
and Miles Howard dealing with the problems of health and sickness; you will 
find reports from correspondents in the Middle East (and West End), Paris 
(and Brighton), Washington (and Bath). 

You will find a paper that is adult, balanced, tolerant, independent, and free— 
and which likes to think it is read by the same sort of people. 

In short, you will find the Spectator. 
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* 
Note of the Month 


The Territorial Sea and the Anglo-Icelandic Fisheries Dispute 
Havinc abandoned her claim to the ‘King’s Chambers’ (which 
asserted sovereignty over large areas of the waters washing her 
coast) and to the Narrow Seas, the United Kingdom became, by 
the middle of the eighteenth century, one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the freedom of the seas, advocating a three-mile limit for 
the territorial sea, with the concomitant that the high seas beyond 
that limit were open to the user of all without restriction, other 
than the equal right of all to exercise that user. The United King- 
dom has, however, for limited purposes, primarily connected with 
sanitation and anti-smuggling regulations, claimed and exercised 
rights of supervision outside the territorial sea. But so narrowly 
has she conceived the rights of coastal States over the adjacent 
waters that it was not until the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 
1878, that the right of English courts to try aliens for offences with- 
in three miles of the English coasts was clearly established. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was generally 
recognized that under international law States were entitled to a 
territorial belt three miles wide, although the marine league claim- 
ed by the Scandinavian countries is one-fifteenth of a degree, or 
four geographical miles. Denmark, however, in her treaty with Great 
Britain of 1901—a treaty which is still in force—accepted a three- 
mile limit for Iceland and the Farées. In the case of Norway, on the 
other hand, the United Kingdom has accepted the four-mile limit. 
It was not only the Scandinavian countries which expressed dis- 
satisfaction with a three-mile territorial sea. Today a confused 
situation exists. In addition to the United Kingdom, such leading 
maritime nations as France, Japan, and the United States claim 
and recognize the traditional three miles—as they made clear in 
September 1958 when the Chinese People’s Republic proclaimed 
a twelve-mile belt. On the other hand, the Soviet Union claims 
twelve miles and, while they will not recognize this claim, other 
States in the main advise their shipping not to approach nearer to 
Russian shores. Egypt, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia claim twelve miles, Florida three leagues, and Louisiana 
twenty-seven miles, while South Korea asserts sovereignty over a 
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belt between fifty and sixty miles wide. Among Latin American 
countries, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Peru claim no less than 
200 miles, while the Republic of Eire is satisfied with a territorial 
sea whose limits are defined in accordance with international law. 

When the League of Nations conference on the codification of 
international law convened at The Hague in 1930 territorial limits 
figured on the agenda. After that conference all that could be said 
was that while the majority of States maintained that international 
law, in the absence of express agreement to the contrary, only 
allowed a three-mile belt, practice tended to show that sovereign 
States considered themselves entitled to a minimum of three miles, 
and, as a maximum, that belt which they could persuade other 
States to recognize. This was the position when the International 
Law Commission of the United Nations first met in 1949 and de- 
cided that the regime of the territorial sea was ripe for codification. 

The members of the Commission appear to have been as divided 
in their approach to this problem as the members of international 
society itself. In their 1956 Report on the Law of the Sea they 
recognized ‘that international practice is not uniform’; considered 
‘that international law does not permit an extension'of the terri- 
torial sea beyond twelve miles’; noted ‘that many States have fixed 
a breadth greater than three miles and that many States do not 
recognize such a breadth when that of their own territorial sea is 
less’; and recommended that the breadth of the territorial sea 
should be fixed by an international conference. This conference 
met at Geneva in March/April 1958, and it soon became clear that 
even some of the States traditionally wedded to the three-mile 
limit, such as Canada and the United States, were prepared to 
abandon this in favour of a limit extending to twelve miles. Event- 
ually, as a compromise, the United Kingdom announced her 
willingness to accept a territorial sea of six miles, making it clear, 
however, that the traditional rights of shipping and aircraft would 
still exist beyond the three-mile limit, and that she would revert 
immediately to her traditional policy if the Conference failed to 
reach agreement. In fact, in its draft agreement on the territorial 
sea the Conference remained silent on the breadth of this stretch 
of water, and the United Kingdom has proclaimed her recognition 
of a three-mile belt only, as has the United States in connection 
with the People’s Republic of China. 

Even before the Geneva Conference opened, Iceland announced 
her intention to claim a twelve-mile territorial sea. Indications of 
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this had been evident since the International Court of Justice, in 
December 1951, found for Norway in the Anglo-Norwegian 
Fisheries Case and stated that, in approaching this problem, ‘there 
is one consideration not to be overlooked . . .: that of certain 
economic interests peculiar to a region, the reality and importance 
of which are clearly evidenced by a long usage’. Unfortunately, the 
Court paid no attention to the ‘economic interests peculiar to [the] 
region [of foreign fishermen], the reality and importance of which 
are clearly evidenced by a long usage’. In the case of the fishing 
beds off Iceland, alargearea of which lies between three and twelve 
miles of the Icelandic coast, the interests of foreign, and particu- 
larly British, fishermen is even clearer. Nevertheless, Iceland has 
purported to close these waters to all foreigners and to enforce her 
laws by means of armed vessels. Among the grounds put forward 
to justify this claim was that of over-fishing, although the area was 
not closed to Icelandic fishermen and no serious attempt was made 
to reach international agreement on the quantity of fish to be taken 
from the area. 

In view of the interest of all maritime States in problems relating 
to the territorial sea, and of all fishing States in those of the Ice- 
landic waters in particular, a regional international understanding 
is perhaps the most reasonable way of solving this problem. The 
solution may lie along the lines of the suggestion put forward by 
the United Kingdom in seeking an agreement with the Farées 
Islands to avert the latter from following the Icelandic precedent— 
an exclusive Faréese fishing limit of six miles, with a maximum 
catch in the area between six and twelve miles, the local State be- 
ing allocated a generous share of the total. Apparently Iceland, or 
her Communist Fisheries Minister, rejected such a proposal when 
it was put forward. 

It must be remembered that, in accordance with international 
law, no State is entitled unilaterally to extend its own rights under 
that law or to limit the rights of any other State. Any such exten- 
sion or limitation requires recognition by the State affected before 
it has any validity. Furthermore, the affected State, subject to any 
limitations that may be incumbent upon it under the United 
Nations Charter or similar treaties, is entitled to resort to all 
measures necessary to vindicate its rights and those of its nationals. 
It may well be, however, that, in the words of the World Court 
in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case, “extra-judicial considera- 
tions’ counsel hesitation in resorting to such measures. 








Church and State in Poland 


THE truce between the Polish Communist Party and the Roman 
Catholic Church, which had lasted for almost two years, appeared 
to have come to an end last July. Since the Party is now once again 
practically identical with the Government (especially since the 11th 
Plenum of its Central Committee, held in February, when the 
Party took decisions that would have to be implemented by the 
machinery of the State), the emergence of a new conflict between 
the Party and the Church also signifies a renewal of hostilities be- 
tween Church and State. By the end of August there was a general 
feeling in Poland that the clash of interests between clergy and 
Party would be bound to have considerable effect on future de- 
velopments in the country. For the two bodies represent the two 
poles of political power there: the Party rules the people, but it is 
the Church that controls the minds of one of the most devout 
nations of Europe. 


THE CZESTOCHOWA RAID 

On 21 July 1958 the State Prosecutor of the Katowice region 
entered a Church printing office at the Jasna Gora monastery of the 
Pauline Friars in Czestochowa. The monastery is famous for its 
Scarred Black Madonna picture and is regarded as Poland’s most 
hallowed religious shrine. The Prosecutor was accompanied by 
about twenty police of the local People’s Militia who made a 
search of the premises of the printing press and took away a few 
sackfuls of leaflets and books and the duplicating machinery of the 
office. During the following days both sides provided widely 
differing accounts of the incident. 

A representative of the Office of the Primate of Poland told news- 
paper correspondents that the raid had come as a surprise to 
Church officials. He said that the police officers had displayed un- 
necessary callousness and even brutality during their search. They 
had cut telephone lines, damaged the office’s paper supplies, con- 
fiscated legally printed publications, and carried away the dupli- 
cating machines without supplying any reason for so doing. After 
the search a scuffle had occurred when a crowd of pilgrims had 
tried to stop the police from carting away the confiscated Church 
property. Describing this incident, the Church spokesman al- 
leged that the police had behaved with brutality when dispersing 
the crowd. 


1 Statement of Office of the Primate of Poland, Vatican Radio, 20 August 1958. 
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These charges were rejected in an official statement by the 
Prosecutor General.! He said that the Jasna Gora printers had been 
given ample warning two months previously, on 13 May, when the 
police had notified them that it was illegal to print anything with- 
out first submitting it to the censorship of the Central Office for 
the Control of the Press, Publications, and Entertainment. The gist 
of the statement was that the Jasna Gora printing press was an 
‘unregistered printing works’. Its products had, therefore, to be 
‘impounded and the printing installations sealed up’. Moreover, 
‘many of the impounded publications contained subversive mat- 
ter directed against the State.’ 

For some time a steady flow of further explanations and addi- 
tional evidence appeared in Polish newspapers. A spokesman for 
the State Prosecutor’s Office gave an interview to the Warsaw 
newspaper Zycie Warszawy? in which he declared that the officials 
of the Church had spread false reports and had greatly exaggerated 
the incident. He denied that any physical force had been used dur- 
ing the raid, and rejected rumours that the miraculous picture of 
the Madonna of Czestochowa had been insulted or that the entire 
treasure of the Pauline Order had been removed. His main con- 
tention was that the Government officials had been well within 
their rights when they asked that the publications printed at Jasna 
Gora should be submitted to official censorship. This was a reply 
to the earlier statement of the Church spokesman which had main- 
tained that, according to the Church-State agreement of December 
1956, the Church had a certain autonomy in producing printed 
matter for its internal use without having to submit it to State 
censorship. Reference was made to a law of 22 April 1952 which 
laid down that ‘publications mimeographed by units of the 
socialized economy are not subject to press supervision.’ The 
Church spokesman claimed that the 1956 agreement had recog- 
nized the Church as a ‘unit of the socialized economy’. He recalled 
that the Primate had tried to persuade the Ministry of Culture to 
grant a printing licence to the Jasna Gora works. After protracted 
and fruitless talks with the Ministry, the printing press had been 
compelled to produce mimeographed matter only. Thus the 
Church maintained that it had been acting in accordance with the 
recognized law and the 1956 agreement. The Government spokes- 
men, on the other hand, suggested that the Church had claimed 


1 Trybuna Ludu, 31 July 1958. 
2 Zycie Warszawy, 13 August 1958. 
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special privileges for its printing works because it wanted to avoid 
censorship. 

The Church soon broke off the newspaper battle of words and 
ordered nationwide prayers of atonement until the end of October 
‘in the face of press statements offensive to the dignity of Our 
Queen, the Lady of Czestochowa’. Meanwhile semi-official com- 
ments in the Polish press increasingly insisted that it was the 
Church which had violated the agreement of December 1956 by 
adopting an attitude of opposition to the present form of govern- 
ment in Poland. This accusation was first formulated in the July 
issue of Nowe Drogi, the ideological journal of the Communist 
Party. Then in August an influential journalist, Henryk Koro- 
tynski, published two articles on the subject in the daily Zycie 
Warszawy. He argued that the turning point in Church policy 
had been the return of Cardinal Wyszynski from Rome in the 
summer of 1957. Since then, he maintained, the Church had 
adopted a policy of opposition, almost an anti-State policy. This, 
he said, was due to the influence of the Vatican, which was spurn- 
ing Polish national feelings and favouring a reactionary West Ger- 
many in preference to People’s Poland. 

Many more articles in the same vein appeared in various publi- 
cations throughout Poland. One of them even accused the Church 
of encouraging lawlessness, intolerance, and reaction.? Thus the 
conflict had returned to the point it had reached ten years earlier. 


EARLY DIFFERENCES 


Nobody expected the post-war Communist-dominated Govern- 
ment of Poland to live in harmony with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Its Communist ideology inspired the Party with a de- 
termination to curb the power of the Church in a nation which was 
95 per cent Catholic. On the other hand, it was only natural that 
the Church should oppose the spread of a materialist doctrine 
impregnated with propaganda calculated to foment class hatred. 
Other reasons for the extension of this basic field of controversy 
were to be found in some particular peculiarities of the Polish pre- 
war system, in the new demarcation of Poland’s frontiers, and in 
the spread of Soviet influence in post-war Poland. 

Under pre-war Polish law, the Roman Catholic Church had 
enjoyed a privileged position as the ‘leading religidus denomina- 


1 Zycie Warszawy, 8 and 10 August 1958. 
2 Trybuna Ludu, 16 August 1958. 
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tion’. This status was confirmed by the 1925 Concordat with the 
Holy See. Moreover, priests of all recognized religious denomina- 
tions held the rank and drew the salary of State officials, while some 
of them were, in fact, serving under the State in the capacity of 
teachers or registrars. 

Owing to the absence of a unified Civil Law, pre-war Poland 
was still subject to the Russian, Austrian, French, and Prussian 
Civil Codes in matters concerning marriage law and family law. 
This state of affairs was resumed in 1945 when the German Army 
left Polish territory. The country was again divided into two zones 
in which different marriage laws were in force. In Silesia, Poznan, 
and Pomerania, the State Registrars were entrusted with the keep- 
ing of the civil register books, while in Warsaw, Cracow, and 
Lublin local registers of births, deaths, and marriages were kept by 
the clergy of the various religious denominations, and the registers 
for each religious community were separate too. Any attempt at 
revising these obsolete laws inherited from Austria-Hungary, 
Imperial Russia, and the German Empire was regarded by the 
interested parties as an attack on their position. The Church was 
opposed to the introduction of civil marriage, and the Govern- 
ment regarded this opposition as a proof of special hostility to the 
new State. 

Another issue arose with the incorporation into Poland of former 
German territories, otherwise known as Poland’s Western or Re- 
covered Territories. About 7 million Poles settled in these regions 
during the first ten years after the war. Most of them are Roman 
Catholics, and the Church has had to organize them into parishes 
and dioceses. This gave rise to serious difficulties because the 
whole area was still technically under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of German bishops. The Polish Government, for obvious political 
reasons, was not prepared to accept the German clergy, and im- 
mediately asked the Polish Church to appoint Polish bishops. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Polish Hierarchy was at 
any time thinking of recognizing the rights of the absent German 
bishops. The situation was, however, complicated because there 
could be no question of organizing Polish bishoprics without the 
sanction of the Vatican. But Rome did not seem to share the Polish 
feeling of urgency about solving this question; and there was in 
any case a long-established Vatican custom which opposed any 
changes in ecclesiastical territorial divisions before the lapse of 
forty years after a political change of frontiers. 
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The problem of the Western Territories thus proved to be an 
ideal political lever for use against the Church in Poland. The 
Government continued to ask for the appointment of Polish 
bishops. When delays arose in connection with the.stand taken on 
the issue by the Vatican, the Communist Party blamed the Polish 
Church Hierarchy, accusing it of political sabotage and bias in 
favour of West Germany. 

The political soil of the country was thus sown with the seeds of 
strife between the two internal powers represented by the temporal 
might of the State and the spiritual influence of the Church. The 
situation was further complicated by the strength of Soviet influ- 
ence in post-war Poland. As long as Stalin lived his word was law, 
and Poland was no exception to this rule. To Soviet representa- 
tives there the Church appeared in the guise of an international 
agency hostile to the Soviet Union and dominated by a strong 
central administration outside the Soviet sphere of influence. 
From their point of view the presence of such an organization in 
Poland was not to be tolerated. 


FROM SEPARATION TO THE 1950 SETTLEMENT 

Such was the background. The actual development of post-war 
Church and State relations in Poland can be roughly divided into 
four stages: separation, pressure, persecution, and co-existence. 

The first three years after the war (1945-8) passed in relative 
calm, with the Communists trying to effect a separation of the 
Church from the State. The first Polish Governments were not 
completely Communist. A legal Opposition existed till 1947, and 
its leader, S. Mikolajczyk, the Peasant Party chairman, was in the 
Cabinet. The Communists were busy fighting Mikolajezyk and the 
anti-Communist underground, and they had no time for the 
Church, although they considered it to be representative of the class 
of rich farmers just as much as the Peasant Party. 

But on 14 September 1945 the Provisional Government re- 
scinded the 1925 Concordat. On 25 November of the same year a 
new marriage law was published under which all. privileges for 
local priests to act as registrars of marriages were withdrawn.? 
Thus the Church became a private organization with no official 
claim to any public rights and functions; for the first time in 
Polish history it had lost its recognized status. 

After the flight of Mikolajczyk abroad and the i Conpa 


1 Dziennik Ustaw, 25 November 1945. 
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quarrel in 1948 the political situation in Poland deteriorated 
further. By 1948 the Communist Party had merged with the form- 
er Socialist Party, established single-party rule, and transformed 
the Government from a semi-authoritarian one into a fully- 
fledged dictatorship. In 1949 the internal opposition within the 
Party was purged: Gomulka and his friends had to leave the Cen- 
tral Committee, while the Soviet military leader, Marshal K. K. 
Rokossovsky, arrived in Warsaw to become a member of the 
Polish leadership. With his arrival the party adopted a line of com- 
plete subservience to the wishes of Stalin. Poland’s economic plans 
were brought into line with those of the U.S.S.R., the country em- 
barked on a programme of heavy industry construction, and its 
government system was reshaped to conform to the model of a 
People’s Democracy. 

The Church inevitably suffered the consequences of the new 
political situation. Its relations with the Government deteriorated 
rapidly during the summer and autumn of 1949 and the following 
winter. On 11 August 1949 the Government requisitioned all old 
birth records from parish churches; on 21 September Church 
hospitals were nationalized under the Ministry of Health; on 
23 January 1950, Caritas, the Catholic charity organization, was 
taken over by the Government; and on 20 March some 375,000 
acres of Church land were confiscated.! 

Meanwhile negotiations were taking place between the repre- 
sentatives of the State and the Church to replace the pre-war 
Concordat. On 14 April 1950 a Joint Declaration was signed by 
both sides.? The Church agreed to teach respect for the new 
Polish State among the faithful, to condemn anti-Government 
activities in the country, to stop opposing Government plans for 
the collectivization of agriculture, and to ask the Vatican to agree 
to the appointment of Polish bishops in the Western Territories. 
The Government, on its side, promised to allow religious instruc- 
tion in the schools; agreed to retain the Catholic schools that still 
existed; undertook to maintain Catholic chaplains in the armed 
forces, hospitals, and prisons; conceded to the Church the right to 
conduct charitable works; agreed to allow the publication of 
Catholic periodicals; and recognized the supreme authority of the 
Pope in questions of faith, morals, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
But this agreement remained in force for only a few months. 


! Dziennik Ustaw, relevant issues in 1949 and 1950. 
? Polish Press Agency, PAP, 16 April 1950. 
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FROM PRESSURE TO PERSECUTION 


In mid-1950 the political situation within the whole Com- 
munist bloc, including Poland, changed rapidly again when the 
North Korean armies invaded South Korea: from then on the 
Communist bloc began to regard the Vatican as its enemy in the 
event of war. Poland had to readjust her policies to the new situa- 
tion. Economic plans were once again rewritten, the country 
started building a modern armaments industry, and new and heavy 
economic burdens made the population restive. The Church had 
to help the Government or suffer. 

In July 1950 the authorities started collecting signatures for the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal and asked the Church to provide full- 
time assistance in this work. Some bishops signed the appeal as 
individuals, but the Church as a body kept aloof. The leadership 
of the Communist Party castigated this attitude and demanded 
that ‘the Church hierarchy should take part in the struggle for 
peace’. The Church felt unable to pursue this course and soon 
suffered the consequences. When the Polish bishops assembled in 
Czestochowa on 12 September 1950 they felt compelled to accuse 
the Government of ‘repeated violations of the April Joint Declara- 
tion’.? They stated in a Pastoral Letter that the Government had 
refused to recognize the ecclesiastical organization in the Western 
Territories, had prevented the publication of Catholic periodicals, 
and had seized all diocesan printing houses. It had nationalized all 
monastic and conventual property, with the result that monks and 
nuns had been compelled to take employment as unskilled labour. 
Moreover, the bishops noted, the Government had tried to organ- 
ize a Church under its own auspices by promoting an association 
of so-called Patriotic Priests. 

The movement of Patriotic Priests started with the Army 
Chaplains Corps and soon expanded to include several hundred 
parish priests. Their movement became a kindof a separate 
organization among the lower clergy which was especially active in 
criticizing the bishops. The Government assisted the members of 
the Patriotic Priests’ movement, according them tax relief, exemp- 
tion from land confiscation, and other privileges denied to the 
official Church. 

The movement was also to become an instrument of Govern- 
ment policy in the Western Territories. On 6 July 1950, an agree- 


1 Trybuna Ludu, 15 July 1950. 
2 L’Osservatore Romano, 14 February 1951. 
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ment was concluded at Zgorzelec between Poland and East Ger- 
many by which both sides recognized the Oder-Neisse frontier as 
permanent. The Polish Government regarded this agreement as 
tantamount to a subsitute for a peace treaty, and decided that the 
time had come for the Church to set up a permanent organization 
in the Western Territories. On 26 January 1951, a decree was 
issued abolishing the provisional Church administration; the 
Church-appointed Apostolic administrators were removed, and 
the Government used pressure on the local clergy to elect Capitular 
Vicars who would act as bishops. These Vicars were chosen from 
the ranks of the Patriotic Priests. Later in the year Archbishop 
Wyszynski, the new Primate of Poland, went to Rome and after his 
return conferred episcopal privileges on those elected. But this 
move, designed to avoid a split in the Church, brought fresh 
attacks from the Government on the Primate and the Vatican, 
because the latter had not yet agreed to the organization of ordin- 
ary Polish bishoprics in the Western Territories. It soon became 
obvious that the Communist Party proposed to isolate the higher 
from the lower clergy and under one pretext or another to get rid 
of the Polish bishops. 

In the autumn of 19§2 attacks against the Vatican and its Polish 
representatives reached their climax. The current atmosphere was 
expressed in such newspaper headlines as: “The Vatican against 
Peace and Poland’! or ‘A nest of robbers surrounds the Pope.’? 
This campaign was followed by the arrest of some bishops. On 
8 November 1952 the bishop of Katowice and his two auxiliary 
bishops were arrested; in January 1953 three more bishops, this 
time in Cracow, were put in prison. On g February 1953 the 
Government issued a decree* which empowered the State authori- 
ties to demand the removal of any high official of the Church ‘who 
engaged in activities contrary to law and public order’. Shortly 
afterwards the Government opposed the installation of two new 
bishops in Czestochowa and Wloclawek. Another bishop, Mgr 
W. Kaczmarek of Kielce, was brought to trial and made a con- 
fession in which he admitted taking political directives from the 
Vatican. It was said at the trial that these directives ‘were harmful 
to the interests of Poland’. Mgr Kaczmarek was sentenced to 
twelve years’ imprisonment. 


1 Nowa Wies, Warsaw, 21 December 1952. 
® Dziennik Polski, Cracow, 4 December 1952. 
8 Dziennik Ustaw PRL, No. 10, 10 February 1953. 
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Mgr Wyszynski, the Primate of Poland, now a Cardinal, pro- 
tested against this sentence. A day later, on 25 September 1953, he 
himself was arrested and ‘prohibited from carrying out his duties 
as Primate of Poland’. A Government communiqué stated that ‘At 
the request of a bishops’ conference he was permitted to retire to a 
monastery.’ A Party newspaper commented: “This decision has 
been taken following Cardinal S. Wyszynski’s persistent abuse, 
despite several warnings, of his ecclesiastical office: he violated the 
1950 agreement, stirred up trouble, and created an atmosphere 
favourable to subversive activities, as has been proved by the trial 
of Bishop Kaczmarek—activities particularly disastrous at a time 
when the integrity of the frontiers of Poland is being threatened 
by the enemies.’? 

Soon after this arrest yet another bishop was thrown into prison. 
The higher clergy were in confusion, and the Government took 
further steps by encouraging the lower clergy to join the Movement 
of Patriotic Priests. On 15 October 1953 a Congress of Patriotic 
Priests opened in Warsaw and elected a permanent executive 
committee of the Movement under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Professor J. Czuj. During the following year, this Government- 
supported organization increased its membership to 2,000 priests 
out of the 11,000 clergy in Poland. Their president, Professor 
Czuj, was appointed first rector of the Government-sponsored 
Academy of Catholic Theology which was inaugurated at Bielany, 
near Warsaw, in November 1954. Meanwhile the old faculties of 
theology at the Universities of Poznan, Warsaw, and Cracow were 
dissolved, and severe restrictions were imposed on the Catholic 
University in Lublin. The Patriotic Priests were then free to train 
their own Catholic clergy. 

Thus in 1955, when the ‘thaw’ came to Poland, the Catholic 
Church was living through difficult times. The Primate of Poland 
and eight other bishops were either interned or imprisoned, while 
all activities of the Church were supervised by a special Govern- 
ment Office which openly supported the Patriotic Priests. The 
Government made no bones about its support for the idea of setting 
up a Polish National Catholic Church to compete with the Roman 
Church. It was the wave of popular discontent leading to the Poz- 
nan rising and the October ‘revolution’ in 1956 that brought this 
situation to an end. 


1 Trybuna Ludu, 26 September 1953. 
® ibid. 
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CO-EXISTENCE 

The new leadership of the Polish Communist Party immediately 
indicated its willingness to come to terms with the Church by re- 
leasing Cardinal Wyszynski from detention on 24 October 1956. 
Prevailing opinion as summed up by a Warsaw daily was that 
‘Cardinal Wyszynski was put into prison without court sentence by 
a system which wanted to realize social justice by methods con- 
trary to the well-established principles of human morality.”? 

A joint State-Church commission was set up in November and 
on 10 December 1956 it issued an announcement on the principal 
points of the new settlement. This December Agreement, as it is 
now termed, provided a new basis for the co-existence of the Com- 
munist Government and the Church. It promised that a new law 
on the appointment of the clergy would be issued, that religious 
instruction in schools could once more be given if parents so de- 
sired, and that teachers of religion would be appointed by the 
school authorities in agreement with the Church. The representa- 
tives of the Church expressed in the Agreement ‘their full support 
for the work undertaken by the Government with a view to 
strengthening and developing People’s Poland’.? Almost simul- 
taneously the Primate removed the temporary administration and 
appointed resident bishops in the Western Territories with the full 
consent of the Vatican. The conflict about the former German 
provinces was over. A month later the Church gave its support to 
the Communist-led Front of National Unity in the General 
Election of January 1957. 

In the two years which have elapsed since the autumn of 1956 
there has not been much friction between the Party and the 
Church, although some heat was generated on three particular 
topics. These were the re-introduction of religious instruction in 
schools, the forthcoming celebrations of the 1,o0oth Anniversary of 
the founding of the Polish State (the Millennium), and the ques- 
tion of Customs duties on gift parcels sent from the U.S.A. to the 
Church authorities in Poland for distribution among the poor. 

When religious instruction was re-introduced the organized 
agnostics in the Party began to express fears that the fanaticism of 
some believers might lead to a persecution of non-believing chil- 
dren. Discussions on that subject and recriminations against the 
clergy have never really ceased. In September 1958 the authorities 


1 Slowo Powszechne, Warsaw, 28 October 1956. 
2 Trybuna Ludu, 10 December 1956. 
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issued an order making it illegal for members of religious orders to 
give instruction in schools unless they were fully qualified as 
teachers. This new order will inevitably deprive numbers of 
monks and nuns—some say more than 2,000—of their posts as 
religious instructors in Polish schools. 

The forthcoming celebrations of the Millennium provided an- 
other topic for dispute. In 1966 it will be a thousand years since a 
Polish duke embraced Christianity in its Catholic form and his 
state made its appearance on the arena of European politics. In the 
eyes of many Poles, Polish history has since been almost identical 
with the history of the Catholic Church in their country. The 
Government, the Communist Party, and all its affiliated organiza- 
tions are to stage impressive celebrations, in which the role of the 
Catholic Church in Polish history will as far as possible be mini- 
mized if not condemned. Meanwhile the Church has also decided 
to organize its separate celebrations to proclaim the historical de- 
votion of the Polish people to the cause of Christianity and 
Poland’s role as a bulwark of Catholicism against the non-Christian 
or non-Catholic East. 

The third problem—the Customs duties on gift parcels from 
America—arose during this year. Parcels sent by the American 
Catholic charity organizations to the Church authorities in Poland 
had been arriving in such quantities that the Polish Church could 
not find the money to pay the Customs duties. The Customs 
authorities refused to grant exemption from duty and thousands 
of food parcels lay rotting in the Customs sheds in Gdynia. Much 
ill feeling resulted among the Catholic population; but nobody had 
yet seen any reason why normal relations between Church and 
State should not continue. 

The Czestochowa raid has brought a note of change into this 
situation, though it still remains to be seen how far the position 
between Church and State will be affected. Clearly some changes 
have been unavoidable, for the political atmosphere itself has 
undergone changes since the upheaval of the October ‘revolution’ 
in 1956. Yet there has so far been no definite indication that the 
Party wants a revision of the 1956 agreement. It is true that 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, the Party leader, had realized from the start 
that the December agreement ran counter to Communist ideology. 
He told the Central Committee in April 1957: “We have an agree- 
ment with the Catholic Church, and we have even agreed to volun- 
tary religious instruction in the schools. It goes without saying that 
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this situation is not in accordance with our Party’s ideology. The 
Party cannot, however, close its eyes to realities.’+ 

The realities of 1956 were that the Party was routed and the 
Church triumphant. At that time Mr Gomulka depended for his 
support more on his own popularity among the people at large 
than on his majority in the Party councils. An agreement with the 
Church could then have been regarded as a sort of political 
alliance whereby Gomulka and Cardinal Wyszynski proposed to 
preserve internal peace in the country. In this alliance the Church 
was at that time by far the stronger partner. In 1958, on the other 
hand, it is the Communist Party that holds all the trump cards. 
The Party may not be popular among the people, but its discipline 
has been restored, and it has recovered its ability to act and govern. 
Its power in the country has therefore been greatly strengthened: 
it does not need any partners. But the Party is still finding it diffi- 
cult to devise a new practical policy. It is vacillating between two 
alternatives: whether, on the one hand, to reflect the current 
opinion of Gomulka’s supporters or, on the other hand, to keep 
closer to trends that are making themselves felt in other Com- 
munist countries. 

The pre-Gomulka group of Stalinists tried to weaken the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church by dividing the clergy. In this they 
appealed to anti-Vatican sentiments, for which there is something 
of a tradition among Polish intellectuals. They failed because there 
is no anti-Vatican tradition among the peasantry. Gomulka’s sup- 
porters appear to have adopted a long-term programme which 
aims at creating an attitude of indifference towards religion in 
general among the mass of the people. This they hope to achieve by 
insisting on a lay, rationalistic, and materialistic education. The 
December 1956 agreement with the Church appears, therefore, as 
an obstacle in their way. But the short-term needs of the Com- 
munist Party call for a more radical approach. They reflect the 
changes which have occurred in the Communist world in the last 
two years. The ‘liberal’ trends of 1956 have been suppressed in 
Russia and China, Yugoslav national Communism is looked upon 
with disfavour, and a more rigid ideological attitude has been 
adopted in all Communist countries. All this calls for less religion 
and more Communism in Poland. 

The Polish Communist Party is soon to hold its Congress, the 
first since the October 1956 ‘revolution’. It will have to assert itself 

1 Trybuna Ludu, 16 May 1957. 

B 
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before the Congress as the sole and undisputed ruler of the 
country, and during the Congress it will have to formulate its atti- 
tude to Roman Catholicism within the country. 

It is still uncertain whether the Party will bow to the call for 
international solidarity of the proletariat and follow in the wake of 
Soviet and Chinese policy, or whether it will retain some measure 
of independence in its internal policy. The fate of Church-State 
relations depends on this decision. 


S. L. 


Ceylon in Perspective 


CEYLON, or Sri Lanka, as the island prefers to be known, has been 
prominent in the news of recent months by reason of the rioting 
that has taken place there, leading to the imposition of a curfew 
and a very strict censorship on news. It may help to clarify the 
position if a summary is given of the background and the events 
which have led to this present unhappy situation in an island so 
long famed for its beauty, its tolerance, and its happy outlook. 

The population of Ceylon is divided roughly into four main 
sections: the predominant low-country Sinhalese in the north- 
centre, west, and south of the island; the Kandyan Sinhalese in the 
mountainous central area; the indigenous Tamils of the north and 
east; and, finally, the 750,000 Tamils of Indian origin in the 
central hills. These latter are the descendants: of immigrants 
brought by the British planters in the last century to work the vast 
plantations of tea and rubber. They are now in their fourth and 
fifth generations, and have largely lost contact with their home- 
land, though as yet not fully identifying themselves with Ceylon; 
but their work contributes to a major proportion’ of the island’s 
prosperity. In religion, the majority community, the Sinhalese, are 
Buddhist, the Tamil Hindu; from all races there are a large number 
of Christians (mostly Catholics) and minorities of Muslims. 

Prior to the last war Ceylon had been moving slowly towards 
independence from colonial government, assisted in no small 
measure by the guidance of outstanding members of the Tamil 
community. During the war Ceylon was regarded as a vital 
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strategic fortress, and the heavy military concentrations there, 
coupled with the great demand for the island’s major exports of 
tea and rubber, led to a period of unprecedented prosperity, with 
money circulating freely and no unemployment. Inevitably during 
the war years there was a slowing-up of all new development, 
replacements, repairs, and new building, and consequently the 
war-time boom continued into the post-war years as the back-log 
was brought up to date. The support and loyalty of Ceylon were 
recognized and an early grant of full independence was proposed. 
This was accepted, and in a period of such favourable economic 
conditions little opposition was raised to the terms. The island 
passed over to independence in 1948 without friction and with 
every indication of a prosperous and happy future. 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


The transition was noticeable for the tactful attitude adopted 
by the Governor General, Lord Soulbury, and the strong leader- 
ship of the Prime Minister, the late D. S. Senanayake. The Prime 
Minister’s broad stature enabled him to unite all sections of the 
island, to implement many schemes for the improvement of the 
economic position, and, above all, to win for Ceylon a high stand- 
ing and respect from the Commonwealth countries. His death in 
March 1952 after a riding accident was a grievous blow. 

His son, Dudley S. Senanayake, who succeeded him, proved a 
man of different calibre. After his resignation on 12 October 1953 
following disturbances on the price of rice, Sir John Kotalawala 
became Prime Minister and leader of the U.N.P. (United National 
Party). A strong and vigorous personality, Sir John continued the 
policies of his predecessors and many new peasant settlements 
were inaugurated during his years of office. Nevertheless, his 
failure to come to an agreement with India on the Indian immi- 
grant question or to settle the Sinhalese language problem, 
coupled with the increasing cost of living—the result of the inevit- 
able recession from the prosperous post-war years—led to a rising 
tide of opposition to which insufficient heed was paid. Sir John 
had great faith in his friends and loyalty to his advisers, but he 
showed a tendency to override opposition and ignore criticism. 
When finally, in April 1956, he decided to go to the country and 
seek approval for his policy, the time was ill chosen, and with the 
weight of the Buddhist priesthood thrown against him he was, 
not surprisingly, defeated—overwhelmingly in the matter of seats, 
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though not heavily as to the proportion of total votes cast. Many 
of those who voted against the Government and for a newly- 
created party, the M.E.P., did so to mark their disagreement 
with the old policy rather than to show approval of the new- 
comers. : 

This new party, the M.E.P. (Mahajana Eksath Peramuna, or 
People’s United Party), was a coalition between the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (S.L.F.P.)—which formed by far the largest 
element—and the Trotskyite V.K.L.S.S.P. (Viplava Karai Lanka 
Sama Samaja) led by Mr Philip Gunawardene, plus the Bhasa 
Peramuna (Language Party) and other small independent groups. 
It won 57 seats, while the U.N.P. was left with only eight seats 
instead of its former 68. The new Opposition was headed by a 
staunch Trotskyist, Dr N. M. Perera, leader of a second Trotskyite 
party (N.L.S.S.P.)! and acknowledged as one of the finest brains 
in the country. The M.E.P. had taken its election stand on Sin- 
halese as the official language, on the nationalization of estates, and 
on other promises of a socialist character. The new Government 
called itself a ‘People’s Government’ and condemned all the works 
of its predecessors; but it was not long before the Prime Minister, 
Mr S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, found himself faced with insis- 
tent demands from the masses for the implementation of his 
promises, while the elected Ministers, including several of strongly 
Left views*—notably Mr Gunawardene, the Minister of Agri- 
culture—sought to further their individual ideologies. 

The major demands appeared to be channelled into two main 
streams: (i) nationalization of estates and transport, and (ii) 
implementation of Sinhalese as the official language. A further 
issue was the return of the bases used by the British for the Navy 
and Air Force. This latter demand was quickly conceded by the 
British Government—perhaps too readily for Ceylon, who would 
have preferred time to barter and consider the matter further in 
relation to its long-term implications. Co-operation with foreign 
firms was also demanded with a view to bringing about the 
Ceylonization of executive and staff posts in agriculture and in- 
dustry; agreement was reached on this policy, but it had the effect 
of weakening interest in investment from overseas. This in turn 


1 Though the N.L.S.S.P. favours the U.S.S.R. it is not directly controlled 
by Moscow, and in terms of British politics might almost be thought of as 
extreme Radical Socialist. 

? The Communist Party itself, led by Pieter Keunemann, is outside the 
Government. It obtained only three seats in the election. 
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led to the sale of many estates and concerns and initiated a vicious 
circle of diminishing revenues and disastrous taxation. There were 
many demands for making Buddhism the national religion, which 
aroused much feeling and provoked unfortunate incidents. 

Perhaps the most outstanding change in the new Government’s 
policy was the removal of barriers of communication with the 
Communist countries. Diplomatic relations were established with 
China and Russia in 1956, and with Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania, as well as with Yugoslavia, in 1957. China and Russia 
both established embassies of no small numbers, and cultural, 
trade, educational, and sporting missions were soon visiting the 
island. The rubber-rice agreement with China, initiated in 1953, 
was extended (under this agreement Ceylon received a high price 
for her rubber and obtained rice at cut rates). 

But it was the language issue which became the rallying point 
for extreme nationalism, both Sinhalese and Tamil. One of the 
first acts of the Bandaranaike Government had been to introduce 
legislation to make Sinhalese the official language of the country. 
A Bill to effect this at the end of a four-year transition period was 
passed in June 1956; it drew strong protests from the Tamils. 
Discontent eventually found its outlet in the riots which culmin- 
ated in widespread disorders at the end of May 1958. An articulate 
public opinion was almost non-existent, the police had been 
weakened by continual political attacks, and the press had no 
definite policy to offer. The impact of personal views and policies 
consequently received an often unwarranted prominence; truth 
was liable to be subordinated to arguments calculated to stir up 
passion or emotion in the masses, who showed the gullibility often 
found among peoples lacking in educational background. Hatred, 
jealousy, resentment, and such negative sentiments were easily 
aroused, while logic and reason held but small appeal. 

The Government services, which were mainly conducted in 
English, were largely staffed by Tamils working on the same level 
as Sinhalese. But a bias against the Tamils has now arisen, partly 
because of the ‘Sinhalese only’ language issue, but also, and per- 
haps even more, for economic reasons in a time of widespread 
unemployment. If a policy could be worked out calmly and dis- 
passionately feelings could be smoothed down. The demand for 
Sinhalese as the national official language is understandable, but 
the suppression of the language of large minorities can only pro- 
duce racial discrimination and breed communal feelings. 
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Employment figures are easily obscured and unreliable, since a 
very large number of the peasantry are under-employed or only on 
part-time work and thus live on a minimum subsistence level. 
Known figures of unemployment have risen rapidly of late, and it 
is difficult to see new avenues for employment arising in such a 
predominantly agricultural country. Efforts have been made to 
start new industries—cement production, ply-wood factories, 
paper mills, ilmenite production, gemming, and other smaller in- 
dustries—but these have only touched the fringe of unemploy- 
ment. Excluding the Government services, the largest body of 
regularly employed workers are those in the plantation industries. 
Of these, some 700,000 are of Indian origin. The near-million 
employed on the estates have been in receipt of full pay packets, 
and their earnings provide the most reliable source of money 
circulation and stability, and at the same time maintain a body of 
sound, hard-working labourers with a definite influence on the 
island’s economy and prosperity. Though they have not been slow 
to make demands for increased wages and improved housing and 
social amenities, their output of work is second to none, and in a 
country of insecure economics and a marginal peasantry it is of 
inestimable value in providing stability. 

Plantation-labour is, of course, an ‘unskilled’ trade but, like all 
agricultural employment, it offers a day-to-day variety of work 
which is both a stimulus and an incentive to the worker, whose 
major interests are also safeguarded by advanced labour legislation 
and by his unions. Nor is his work in the three major export in- 
dustries—tea, rubber, and coconut (with perhaps cocoa as a 
fourth)—subject to the vagaries and fluctuations found in other 
kinds of employment. 

Because of the withdrawal of citizenship rights from the Indian 
labourers and the embargo on the remittance of money to India, 
there is a growing feeling of frustration among these labourers, who 
find themselves practically in the position of ‘stateless persons’, 
and, despite protracted discussions between India and Ceylon, no 
settlement appears to be in sight. Their growing disabilities find 
expression in sporadic strikes and in increased ‘luxury’ spending. 
Nevertheless, they are a loyal body, and no small part of their im- 
proved wages has gone towards providing them with a better 
standard of living, especially in such matters as furnishings, 
kitchen aids, wireless, clothing, and imported foods. Not un- 
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naturally, the fact that so-called ‘foreign’ workers are comparatively 
well off and fully employed, while many of the Ceylonese are un- 
employed, has led to some ill-feeling against them, but during the 
recent rioting no major incidents against them were reported; 
indeed in some cases on record definite protection appears to 
have been afforded to the Indian workers. Their situation presents 
a tremendous problem that cannot be indefinitely postponed. 

Education has gone through a series of upheavals, the policy of 
‘Sinhalese only’ being but one of many difficulties in recent years. 
The language policy is driving a wedge between communities in 
the matter of education and virtually obliterates English. There is a 
real hunger for education, as can be seen from the number of 
nightschools which have been started, with English as the main 
subject. A genuine attempt has been made to increase the number 
of schools, and even the most remote villages are served, but this 
has resulted in a dearth of qualified teachers, and the low level now 
accepted is having a visible effect on the pupils. 

There has been a marked tendency to emphasize indigenous 
culture rather than learning. Endeavours are being made to give an 
agricultural bias to teaching from the primary to the senior class. 
The type of central school has been greatly improved. In the past 
all education tended to produce a demand for ‘white collar’ jobs, 
but every effort is now being made to divert this trend. 

The University, started in such unusually auspicious conditions 
as to site and buildings at Peradeniya, with its almost unique 
beauty of surroundings, has now been affected by the language 
issue and is becoming a fevered ground for controversy. It is to be 
hoped that this young institution will be able to overcome these 
difficulties and emerge, as intended, as the leading centre of 
Eastern learning, attracting students from all countries. 

The health services have felt the impact of the change of 
government. An incessant demand for the greater use of ayurvedic 
medicine and treatment has been met. Western practice still tends 
to foster curative principles rather than prevention, but the virtual 
extinction of malaria, the fight against tuberculosis and filariasis, and 
the improved attention to nutrition are all steps in the right direc- 
tion. Ceylon formerly had one of the lowest per capita consump- 
tions of milk, but now all schoolchildren receive their daily pint. 
The work of the W.H.O. has been well received and supported. 
Maternal welfare is highly advanced, but family planning is very 
much in its infancy. Hospitals are seriously handicapped by lack of 
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staff, both doctors and nurses, and because of acute overcrowding 
much has to be left to the minor staff. Dental work is slowly im- 
proving, thanks in no small part to New Zealand who has offered 
considerable facilities for trainees; but it is still much below 
requirements. 

Housing is perhaps the biggest difficulty to be faced. Admittedly, 
much progress has been made, but haste has brought its own 
danger in the impermanent nature of much of the housing. Build- 
ing costs are high in Ceylon and overcrowding and houselessness, 
even in new areas, a main cause of dissatisfaction, while in many of 
the urban areas the slum problem is acute, and made worse by the 
many squatters on Crown and waste land. Water supplies, con- 
servancy, and lighting are still in a backward state. 

Paddy, as elsewhere in the East, is the mainstay of the peasantry 
and roughly two-thirds of the cultivated land in Ceylon are given 
over to rice. Three successive years of failure of rains in 1954-6 
brought starvation and ruin to many of the north-central areas, 
and following this the disastrous storms of December 1957, which 
burst many tanks, flooding large areas and covering many acres 
with silt, added to the peasants’ difficulties. External aid from 
many countries was forthcoming immediately, and tanks were 
quickly repaired, while assistance was given to the flood victims. A 
staple crop dependent on rains is at best precarious. Much has 
been done to improve and enlarge irrigated areas, and considerable 
advances have been made in technique of planting and cultivation 
(such as transplanting or drill sowing instead of the former waste- 
ful broadcasting methods), but an all-round increase in yield per 
acre is slow in coming and is urgently needed. At present Ceylon 
ranks as one of the poorest producers per acre. Very slow progress 
has been made in finding high-yielding strains for the various 
areas, and this has been the more difficult because of the intense 
fragmentation of holdings into very small units. It is usual to see 
three-, four-, and six-month grains growing side by side in small 
fields, rendering economical working and harvesting impossible. 
Paddy pests are increasing, and here again the small units make 
control difficult. 

It is improbable that Ceylon can ever feed more than 50 per cent 
of her growing population from her own producé, and she must 
always be dependent on others for the balance of her rice require- 
ments. A lively export trade to meet the cost of these importations 
is therefore essential, 
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The large new settlements at Polonnaruwa, Minneriya, Gal Oya, 
and elsewhere are all excellent and well conceived, and are produc- 
ing the expected results. A criticism that might be offered is that 
the areas do not offer sufficient scope for expansion, given the 
natural increase of population, and it will be necessary to guard 
against overcrowding and a lowering of economic standards as 
families increase in size. 

A very important new factor has been the introduction of the 
recently-passed Paddy Lands Bill. This is intended to provide 
greater security of tenure of land to the peasant worker, who at 
present cultivates for the owner on a crop-sharing basis. The Bill, 
however, involves very grave dangers of alienation of land and of 
abuse in inexperienced or jealous hands, since much of its opera- 
tion will be carried out by committees elected from among the 
peasant workers, without owner representation. Far from increasing 
production, it may well cause a reduction in the area cultivated. 

Another potent factor of recent years has been the spread of 
multi-purpose co-operatives. These have all the potentialities of 
collective farming, and they can be used to exclude all other forms 
of trade, since supplies of every kind can be purchased through 
them and sales of produce channelled into them. All foodstuffs 
throughout the island are now issued by these co-operatives. 

A fair price for paddy has been fixed, and with an increased 
yield it should be possible to ensure a reasonable standard of 
living. Sound agricultural committees function in all districts and 
co-ordinate district requirements, irrigation, etc.; they also serve 
as the medium through which the Government can ascertain needs 
and disseminate proposals. Local members of parliament are al- 
ways ex officio members of these committees. 

Fishing is receiving much attention, in which Canadian aid and 
personnel have greatly assisted. There are good trawling grounds 
all round the island, and cold storage plants and trawlers have 
already been provided to supplement the local craft, the cata- 
maran, which have been provided with out-board motors and 
improved nets. The inland waters have not been neglected, and 
once public opinion can put a stop to dynamiting and poisoning 
there is an abundant source of food available there. Talapia 
mozambique thrive in the tanks and paddy fields and, with their 
short breeding cycle and vegetable diet, seem one of the most en- 
couraging fish for this industry. 

Hydro-electric power is being developed, though not as rapidly 
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as was originally hoped. The island is dependent on imported 
supplies of oil and coal, and forest reserves are diminishing. There 
is thus every reason for giving high priority to the extension of 
hydro-electric power. The major development scheme envisaged 
three main stages, of which the first is completed and the second 
well advanced. These three schemes all utilize waters flowing 
into the Kelani river which finds its outlet at Colombo. Colombo 
itself is already well provided for in the matter of current, and there 
are auxiliary prime movers in case of breakdown. Other towns and 
the estates are rapidly connecting up, and the grid system is well 
advanced, but current will, for some time, be well below demand 
from potential users, and it is unlikely that demands can be fully 
satisfied before 1965 at earliest. The trend has been to regard the 
electricity department as a profit-making concern, and villages 
have been bypassed. Once they are given current the impetus to 
village industry should do much to further rural economy. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


We now come to the present position. Can Ceylon recover from 
the grievous disorder of recent months and the setback to her com- 
munal harmony and interrupted economy? 

On 17 July the Minister of Finance presented his third budget 
since the M.E.P. came into power. The budget was laid before 
a House deprived of the Tamil members, who were still under 
house-arrest following the recent disorders on the language issue. 
Consequently the debate was one-sided and uninteresting, as the 
leader of the Opposition, Dr N. M. Perera, staged a successful 
walk-out when he found the Government intended to proceed 
despite the absence of the Tamil M.P.s. Government rhetoric fell 
flat and failed to show any real measures to enable production and 
living standards to improve. 

The Minister’s budget speech disclosed a heavy adverse trade 
condition and a deficit of 122 million rupees. He indicated that the 
rising cost of living had been offset by wage concessions, thus 
removing the impact on the worker. His proposals for the coming 
financial year budgeted for a deficit of Rs.484-6 million. New tax 
proposals included a ‘gains tax’, a ‘gifts tax’, an expenditure tax, 
and a tax on net wealth. In addition there were many adjustments 
of taxes, including an increase on petrol. These proposals are 
described by the Low Country Planters’ Association (one of the 
most authoritative bodies in the island) as an ‘untried fiscal experi- 
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ment which may throw off balance our economy whose primary 
need is stability’. The proposals would seem to follow the lines of 
Mr Nicholas Kaldor’s recommendations to the Indian Govern- 
ment,! though his recommendations to the Ceylon Government 
have not yet been published. But the Government’s proposals may 
well have the effect of still further scaring foreign investment and 
increasing withdrawals of capital. 

The income tax department of Ceylon has for long been faced 
with an impossible task: tax evasion is rife, and frequent changes of 
staff and resignations make continuity difficult. Arrears of income 
tax had by October 1957 risen to the enormous figure of 
Rs.106,351,000 and the present proposals seem likely to over- 
strain this department so greatly that complete chaos must result. 

On 1 August the port of Colombo was nationalized, following 
almost continual strikes and go-slow movements. Several ship- 
ping lines now bypass the port, and many essential goods are 
over-carried. A long stream of as many as thirty or forty ships 
may be seen any day lying outside the port awaiting berths. The 
immediate results of nationalization would appear to be most un- 
favourable, and a marked diminution of handling of both import 
and export cargo has been recorded. This bottleneck is causing 
increased costs to both producer and consumer. 

Finally, the tea and rubber markets are in a thoroughly de- 
pressed state, and a very large number of estates and most small- 
holdings are being worked at a heavy loss, while many are closing 
down. The export duty, especially on tea, provides a large share of 
the country’s visible revenue, and a serious setback to the tea in- 
dustry could well be a major disaster to the island. As it is, income 
tax from this formerly prolific contributor is likely to be negligible 
in years to come. (It must be pointed out that tea quickly loses its 
freshness if delayed in the humid atmosphere of Colombo.) 

Although the Prime Minister has frequently endeavoured to 
reassure foreign investors as to the safety of their capital and 
profits, such utterances are immediately negatived by speeches 
from his Ministers. Thus foreign interest is largely waning, and a 
country that badly requires foreign capital is likely to be deprived 
of it at a time of urgent development needs. 

The recent disturbances led to a wholesale evacuation of Tamils 
(especially in Government departments) from Colombo by ship to 


1 Royal Commission on Taxation of Profits and Income, 1st Report, 1953 (Cmd. 
8761). 
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Jaffna in the north. Consequently the smooth working of Govern- 
ment and mercantile business has lately been much impeded. This 
again has been a serious source of lack of confidence. 

On the credit side is the fact that the Governor General’s prompt 
notification of a State of Emergency on 27 May, and the calling out 
of the armed forces to support the police in restoring law and order, 
had an immediate effect. Despite loss of life, arson, and whole- 
sale looting, especially in south Colombo and beyond, the firm 
and definite stand taken by him quickly restored a large measure of 
security and confidence; but, not unnaturally, the many who have 
lost kin and homes and businesses are disinclined to return or to 
rebuild their homes and work. The curfew imposed for so many 
weeks (it was lifted only on 12 July) was, of course, a hindrance, 
while the strict censorship, even of foreign news, left much to the 
over-excited imagination of the populace. 

Outwardly, conditions have now almost returned to normal, but 
the setback sustained by the island’s economy is still to be assessed, 
and to remedy it will call for a far bolder policy than has at present 
emerged. If the expansionist policy so urgently needed to ensure a 
continuation of a rising standard of living is to receive no check, it 
will be essential to attract foreign capital and loans. Recent loans 
from the United States can only temporarily alleviate the critical 
position, and it behoves the Ceylon Government to restate its 
policy without ambiguity or delay. 

That the country has lost faith in the present Government is 
obvious, but equally so is the fact that no alternative party has 
emerged with any formulated policy likely to meet with general 
acceptance, or with the strength and ability to carry it through. 
It would seem, too, that Leftist views are widespread and any 
election is likely to bring increasing moves in that direction. 
Given Ceylon’s proximity to countries with Left-wing or Com- 
munist governments, and with the Communist-led Kerala state 
in India on her borders, it seems that increasing pressure to the 
Left must be expected. To offset this is the fact that Ceylon is still 
in the Commonwealth, and she has as her near neighbour India 
with all its resources, and affinities of culture, religion, and race. 
Ceylon values her liberation from colonial control and at the same 
time is not blind to the dangers of Communism; she is also well 
aware that her productivity cannot equal her demands and that 
good relations must be retained with other lands. Will these con- 
siderations weigh with her in her efforts towards achieving the 
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stability she so much needs? The findings of the Committee now 
inquiring into the Constitution for a republic of Ceylon may pro- 
vide the answer. 


K. M. 


Ghana: 


Developments since Independence 


THE train of events in Ghana since the last account published in 
this journal! has been somewhat confused, but in essence, as seen 
from Accra and not from the standpoint of the many people in the 
world outside (whose interest in the first African Negro State to 
emerge from the Colonial era has often seemed to be richer 
emotionally than factually), it has followed fairly closely on the 
lines suggested. If the ensuing account is unduly full of personali- 
ties and of events which may not seem of the first importance, the 
reader may reflect that the pays réel is not always, and certainly not 
in tropical Africa, the pays légal, and that the politician may use 
the constitutional theorist for ends which the latter may not con- 
done or even recognize. 

As the world knows, Independence came to the former Gold 
Coast on 6 March 1957, after a period of uncertainty and fear 
stemming from the traditional African dislike of change as much as 
from more local fears of the intentions of the C.P.P. (Convention 
People’s Party) Government. The principal mediator was the 
British Colonial Secretary, Mr Alan Lennox-Boyd, who arrived 
for a few days in January 1957, and in that time allowed the rival 
groups to compromise without losing face, on the basis of certain 
safeguards which were written into the Constitution: these in- 
cluded guarantees for minorities and against the introduction of 
any violent changes without the consent of two-thirds of the 
Legislative Assembly and of a majority of the Regional Assemblies. 
This agreement was followed by a brief honeymoon period, at least 
so far as the leaders of the two main political groups, Dr Kwame 
Nkrumah and Professor K. A. Busia, were concerned. Others 
were irreconcilable. The Togoland Congress Party went to the 


1 See ‘Gold Coast Independence: Prospects and Problems of the New State 
of Ghana’, in The World Today, February 1957. 
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extent of organizing training camps in the Ewe area around 
Kpandu and Hohoe, which had voted solidly against integration 
with Accra. In the event, its members failed to do more than make 
a demonstration, partly because the Government acted vigorously, 
declaring a state of emergency and sending in the Ghana Army; 
and partly, perhaps, because the Alavanyo bush is not impenetrable 
like the Mau Mau country in Kenya. Almost a year later, two 
leaders of the Togoland Congress Party, both members of the 
Assembly, were sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, but they 
subsequently secured their release on appeal. 

Independence, then, was celebrated with due pomp in Accra 
and other centres, at a cost of £600,000, warmed by the presence 
of the Queen’s aunt, the Duchess of Kent, who opened the first 
Parliament of Ghana in the presence of the Governor General, 
Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, and a glittering array of guests from 
every part of the globe, including Mr Nixon, Vice-President of the 
United States, who talked of coming to ‘a new shrine of freedom’ ; 
Mr R. A. Butler; a Russian Minister, Mr I. A. Benediktov; and a 
Chinese Marshal who was a former Muslim leader. As regards the 
people of Ghana, only a quarter of those expected came to Accra: 
nevertheless, a vast concourse of nearly 100,000 gathered on the 
Old Polo Ground at midnight on 5 March 1957 to see the Union 
flag lowered, the Ghana tricolour hoisted, and to hear an emotional 
speech from the Prime Minister, who urged that all Ghanaians, 
with the help of God, should work in unity for the building of a 
State whose freedom was ‘meaningless except inthe light of the 
total liberation of the African continent’. 

The events that followed may be grouped under three heads, 
reflecting the policy of Dr Nkrumah, the one unifying factor in a 
very confused situation. These are: (i) the consolidation of the 
power of the Government party in the country as a whole; (ii) the 
development of the ‘African personality’ of Ghana, to use a 
phrase borrowed by Dr Nkrumah from the Senegalese poet- 
politician L. S. Senghor; and (iii) the projection of this image to 
the rest of the world, and in particular to Africa. 


CONSOLIDATING THE GOVERNMENT PARTY’S POWER 


The execution of the first of these objectives was left for the 
most part to Kojo Botsio, the Prime Minister’s friend of student 
days, and two of the younger generation: Kofi Baako, from the 
Fante constituency of Saltpond, a man of considerable nimbleness 
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of mind; and Krobo Edusei, a tough, humorous, and unprincipled 
demagogue from a village near Kumasi, who owes his rise to the 
organization of the Lumpenproletariat of the Ashanti capital, and 
whose hatred of tradition has been sharpened by his own imprison- 
ment and the murder of his sister by political opponents. At first, 
indeed, it might almost seem that the Government hoped that the 
country might rally round the regime. But even by April Edusei 
was filling his role of ‘bogey-man’, while entertaining (in Accra) 
the Asante Kotoko Football XI, and later while touring Ashanti, 
which he had not been able to visit for two and a half years, under 
police guard. On the latter occasion, in mid-April, he threatened 
martial law, as had been imposed in Togoland, and foretold a new 
Citizenship Bill, which would permit the deportation of some of 
the 400,000 Northern immigrants who do all the heavy work in 
Ghana, including that of hired bullies.1 These threats, although 
inflammatory, were intelligible. Quite apart from the canalized 
struggle of the two main political groups, the Government had to 
face the usual fissiparous tendencies of the volatile Negro mind, 
shown in thousands of small crises in village, town, and state, 
added to the jealousies of South and Ashanti, Akan and non- 
Akan, Cape Coast and Accra, middle class and ‘verandah boy’. 

At any rate, tension rose high again at the session of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly which opened on 23 April, when the appointment 
was announced of Regional Commissioners with Cabinet rank to 
replace the (British) Chief Regional Officers, who were to become 
their Secretaries. The N.L.M. (National Liberation Movement) 
majority in Ashanti hastened to convene the Regional Assembly, 
regarded as their main safeguard in the January détente, but over- 
played their hand by electing as Chairman an Ewe lawyer who 
was not a member of the central Assembly. This, on appeal, was 
deemed ultra vires; and the C.R.O., Mr A. C. Russell, who was 
shortly due for retirement, was summoned to Accra to account for 
his having provided a guard of honour for the proceedings. A 
short time afterwards, following a debate marked by extreme 
bitterness, the Bill foretold by Edusei was passed limiting citizen- 
ship to persons of Ghanaian parentage. 

After this, the Opposition attempted to deprive the C.P.P. of 
control of the mob in Accra (where the Municipality had already 


*The Minister mentioned by name those from Gao, a fanatical Muslim 
centre on the bend of the Niger, where there have been several ‘holy wars’ 
against the French in recent years. 
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been taken over by a Government commission). The opportunity 
centred on the new middle-class housing estate which a Govern- 
ment corporation, outside the grip of the ubiquitous Syrian entre- 
preneurs, had built on the outskirts of the city as part of a very 
belated social programme. It was common knowledge that many of 
these houses had been acquired by Ministers and other prominent 
party supporters, either in their own names or through third 
parties, for themselves and their families or clients. The easy- 
going Ga people of the area around Accra have always been 
sensitive to the way in which more enterprising people have de- 
veloped the lands around the capital; and in the middle of May a 
delegation from the Accra Aborigines Union called on the Prime 
Minister to complain of this housing policy, as well as of neglect in 
other directions. There at the State House the women of the party 
engaged in an altercation with four other Ga women of a certain 
class, the Kolomashie Chief, and the ‘Korle Wokon Canoe Boys’, 
who were accused of beating a kerosene tin in support of the alien 
(Fante) Government. By mid-June, when the Prime Minister was 
absent in conference with other Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
in London, the dispute reached the Assembly, where ugly allega- 
tions were made about aged widows having been evicted from 
House No. 200, bought by Kojo Botsio from a Ga whose payments 
had fallen into arrear. Government speakers, including the Ga 
Ako Adjei and the half-Ga Nylander, were hooted down at the 
Palladium Cinema, the scene of former C.P.P. triumphs. At the 
beginning of July the Shifimo Kpee, a kind of Sinn Fein, was 
launched with the traditional blood-red battle colours of the Gas 
and the slogan Ga Shikpon, ‘Ga Lands’. At the same time there 
were rumours that twenty C.P.P. Members of the Assembly were 
about to cross the floor of the House. 

In mid-July, upwards of 3,000 youths attended a service of 
dedication at the fetish shrine on the hill near Accra where the 
Chief Okai Koi blew himself up in 1660, cursing his people for 
their divisions and failure to unite against the Fante invader. 
Against them, the C.P.P. could only think of forming a rival party, 
the Ekomi Feemo Kpee, popularly known as Sisai Akpai (Ghosts’ 
Association). When the Prime Minister returned to the capital, on 
23 June, after taking counsel in London with Baako and Edusei, 
lorry-drivers all over the country were on strike against new safety 
regulations (which gave fresh opportunities to the notoriously cor- 
rupt traffic police), and ex-servicemen were threatening a march 
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on Government House, possibly on the 1948 model. The last 
threat was only countered by a remarkable example of astuteness 
on the part of Dr Nkrumah, whose Cabinet was by this time con- 
vinced that the country was on the verge of an armed uprising. 

Government reaction followed. On 30 July three men were 
recommended for deportation: the Sierra Leonean journalist 
Bankole Timothy, who had written some very sharp articles in the 
London-owned Daily Graphic on the trend towards dictatorship; 
and two Muslim leaders in Kumasi, the Sarikin Zongo Alhaji 
Amadu Baba, and the Chief Imam, Alhaji Alifa Lalemie. On 
1 August a Ministry of Information and Broadcasting was 
launched under Kofi Baako. Next day Timothy departed by air for 
Freetown. The Muslims filed an appeal, and were smuggled out of 
Kumasi in a police Jaguar. The Attorney-General, Geoffrey Bing, 
with the support of opposing Counsel, then proceeded to indict 
the correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph and the editor 
of the Ashanti Pioneer, which had reprinted his despatches, for 
contempt of court. A special Bill was introduced, permitting the 
deportation of the Muslims without trial. On 20 August, when this 
was in train, a small ‘riot’ took place outside the Parliament House 
during which stones were ‘dropped’ into two Ministerial cars. 
Next day the police went into action in Bukom Square, the heart of 
the Shifimist quarter, using tear-gas in disturbances that were 
almost certainly touched off by C.P.P. bullies brought down from 
Kumasi. On 22 August these bravoes kidnapped four of the Shifi- 
mist leaders near Chorkor Beach, the Ga fetish area, took them to 
Party headquarters, and beat them severely until they were res- 
cued by the police. Next day the two Muslims were deported. Two 
weeks later the Opposition won a pyrrhic victory; the prosecution 
was defeated in its contention that the two journalists could be 
tried in Accra, and the Government dropped the case. Little or 
nothing more has been heard of the Shifimo, although the Govern- 
ment paper for a month afterwards ran a column of threats against 
named sympathizers, mostly among the civil service; and it is 
worth recording that the regime had to use a legal pretext, helped 
by Opposition blunders, to postpone sine die local elections due to 
be held last April. 

The lesson of Accra was brought home to the rest of the country 
in September and October 1957 by Krobo Edusei, promoted 
Minister of the Interior in August. He stumped the South, talking 
mainly in Twi, with spine-chilling threats of deportation for 

c 
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named opponents or at least of imprisonment in the £660,000 
medium-security prison at present being built at Nsawam, 
twenty-one miles north of Accra. These threats were mingled with 
news items: twelve armoured cars and twelve dogs ordered for the 
police, the end of training for the Ghana police in Britain, the end 
of barristers reading at the London Bar. But the last thing the 
Ashanti leaders wanted was to allow the Government to declare a 
state of emergency. They held their hand and their efforts were 
gradually nullified. In November a Roman Catholic, de Graft 
Dickson, was appointed Regional Commissioner for Ashanti. At 
the beginning of December an Emergency Powers Bill, rather 
mild as it proved, was passed. It was followed by the Avoidance of 
Discrimination Bill, which forbids tribal grouping for political 
ends. All that was then possible was to attempt to fuse the dis- 
cordant elements of the Opposition, personal and tribal, into an 
amorphous United Party, which has not ceased to lose members at 
a steady rate to the victorious Government, holder of the keys of 
preferment. In February, the C.P.P. won a shattering victory in 
Kumasi itself, taking all the seats apart from a few won by the 
M.A.P. (Muslim Association Party). 

Meanwhile the Government has been making heavy inroads on 
the powers of the chiefs. In October, Edusei, with his typical 
brand of sinister humour (he called the victim ‘uncle’), extracted a 
humiliating surrender from the Okyenhene, the ruler of Akim 
Abuakwa, the second Akan state after Ashanti. This did not save 
Nana Ofori Attah II from destoolment, pending an inquiry into 
the financial administration of the state. At the beginning of 
February yet another Minister, Aaron Ofori Attah, a rebel 
member of the Abuakwa family, suspended yet another Council, 
that of the Ga-Adangme state of Manya Krobo, east of Accra. He, 
also declared, without consulting the Asantehene, eight new 
Paramount stools in Ashanti, and abolished two more. Finally, 
throughout the country traditional members of the local councils 
were reduced to one. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GHANA’S AFRICAN PERSONALITY 
Pari passu with the annihilation of political opposition, the 
Government has pushed forward with plans to create new hier- 
archies in every field of national life. In October the twenty-seven- 
year-old trade union leader Tettegah, who accompanied Edusei on 
many of his expeditions, declared his intention of imposing a 
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‘monolithic’ trade union structure, with twenty large groups 
modelled on the Israeli Histadruth, in contrast to the loose British 
federal system. For those without work the Minister of Works, 
N. A. Welbeck, talked of ‘itrducement’, and in December the 
Builders’ Brigade was formed, with 350 chosen from among 
10,000 volunteers in Accra, for a wage of 4s. and two meals a day, 
and another hundred for the abortive farm settlement at Da- 
mongo in the Northern Territories.1 At the beginning of March, 
the Guinea Times was launched by the Guinea Press, whose 
capital of £400,000 comes from sources never exactly determined. 
Government pressure on the radio has so far been kept in check by 
personnel from the B.B.C. 

At heart an artist, the Prime Minister has shown little close 
interest in the kind of transaction discussed above. His world is the 
Pan-Africa of the romantic tradition of Marcus Garvey,’ a position 
made easier for him as the son of a Liberian. Thus the advisory 
‘Brains Trust’ which he had assembled round him by the end of 
1957 was entirely West Indian, with the exception of the protagon- 
ist of the Volta River project, the Australian Sir Robert Jackson, 
now Commissioner for Development in Ghana, and Ghana’s 
Attorney-General, Geoffrey Bing, the British Socialist ex-M.P., 
whose family had strong ties with Asia. Apart from these men, 
the Economic Adviser was Professor Arthur Lewis, the St Lucian 
who came from Manchester University with a high reputation for 
the lucid exposition of standard economic practice; the Press 
Adviser, Samson Morris, a former Secretary of the League of 
Coloured Peoples; and the Adviser on Economic Affairs, the 
journalist and writer George Padmore (Malcolm Nurse), a former 
Chairman of the Negro Bureau of the Profintern, who is probably 
one of the main intellectual influences on Dr Nkrumah.*® 

With these men around him, Dr Nkrumah has made his first 
attempts at creating a ‘new personality’ for Ghana. A speech at the 


1 The Brigade is not yet an Arbeitsdienst type of organization. In March, when it 
first appeared at a National Display in its uniform—red cap, yellow shirt, green 
shorts—it refused to ‘shoulder spades’ because that would be ‘ridiculous’. Its 
main activity has been to build huts for its headquarters, and possibly to provide 
work, e.g. for many of the men involved in the attacks on the Shifimists. In 
April there were rumours of another march on Government House. 

2 Marcus Garvey, a Negro from Jamaica, launched a short-lived ‘Back to 
Africa’ movement among American Negroes after the first World War. 

® Anyone who wishes to understand the dynamism of the new Ghana should 
make a study of a photograph showing the two men embracing at the airport 
in July 1957. It is a pose in the best traditions of revolutionary fervour of the 
style of 1848. It was Padmore who was the main arcfritect of the Conference of 
independent African States held in Accra last April. 
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time of Independence could not do much more than suggest a 
proper School of African Studies at the University College. So 
far, the moves exist chiefly in the realm of symbol. There was the 
Prime Minister’s move to Christiansborg Castle (now called by 
the Ga name Osu) in May 1957, as a symbol of power, particu- 
larly among the Northern chiefs. Then there is the erection in 
Accra of a statue of Nkrumah (an excellent one, by an Italian 
sculptor). There are the proposals to put his effigy on postage 
stamp and coin, a move damned as megalomaniac by the world 
press, which may have forgotten the political use of coins in the 
Greek and Roman Empires. There is the National Anthem, which, 
after many vicissitudes, has emerged as a not unworthy (though 
very Western) tune, with words in English that are at least ade- 
quate. There is the symbolic Black Star Line, called after the ill- 
fated venture of Marcus Garvey in the 1920s, and consisting at the 
moment of one ex-Israeli freighter. There are verbal symbols: the 
cumbersome adjective Ghanaian, approved after several changes of 
mind; an anthology of unpublished work by local writers, some 
of unexpected quality, collected under the title Voices of Ghana} 
by the Ghana Broadcasting System or Radio Ghana, whose name 
is itself a symbol, American or Asian, of change from the British 
‘Broadcasting Service’. There is possibly the most striking symbol 
of all, Dr Nkrumah’s entirely unexpected and secret marriage in 
January to a Coptic lady, on the advice, according to persistent 
rumour, of an oracle at Kankan in French Guinea, whom Dr 
Nkrumah is alleged to have visited several times, the last time 
immediately after Independence. All these are still symbols, with 
little root, as yet, in a divided and materialist society. 


PROJECTION OF GHANA TO THE WORLD 


In the world outside symbol, on which the persona of Ghana has 
to be projected, a vast amount has been accomplished, with the 
United Nations probably the most acceptable power grouping, 
and Israel the most acceptable mentor. Ghana was admitted as the 
eighty-first member of the U.N. on the morrow of Independence 
(10 March 1957), as a member of the World Health Organization 
and the International Civil Aviation Organization in June, of 
the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank in 


1 Voices of Ghana: Literary Contributions to the Ghana Broadcasting System, 
1955-7 (Accra, Government Printer, for Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, 1958). 
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September, and of the Food and Agriculture Organization in 
November; while the Technical Assistance Board established a 
Field Office in December under Mr W. Benson, and Accra is also 
to be the African headquarters of W.H.O. Other organizations 
which Ghana has joined include G.A.T.T. (where the country 
protested against possible tariffs against cocoa in the European 
Common Market) and the Commission for Technical Co-opera- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara, which, meeting in Accra in 
February 1958, established the Foundation for Inter-African 
Mutual Assistance (F.A.M.A.). High Commissions have been 
established in London and New Delhi, Embassies in Washington, 
Paris, and Monrovia, while a proposal for a white Commissioner 
in Pretoria, against a black equivalent in Accra, has been rejected 
by the Union of South Africa. The Commonwealth is also 
strengthened by High Commissions from Canada and Australia in 
Accra. Official missions from Ghana have included one to Tunisia 
in March 1958, under Ako Adjei, who had also led a mission to 
Egypt in August 1957. Another delegation in August 1957 went to 
Israel. It was led by Kojo Botsio, who has been received by the 
Pope. Other groups travelled to Malaya in September 1957, under 
Komlo Gbedemah, and to Ceylon in January, under Kofi Baako. 
The gale of the world is indeed blowing strongly through Ghana. 

Throughout all this activity the regime reiterates its absence of 
involvement with either Power bloc, and would probably pay 
attention only to the country that could find the £300 million 
required for Dr Nkrumah’s dearest dream, the Volta River 
aluminium project, which alone might assist him in his next task 
of ‘economic independence’. The U.S.A. has so far shown little 
activity, and has suffered, in the mind of a limited public, from 
the effects of such events as the affair at Little Rock, an affront to 
the Ghanaian Minister Gbedemah in a Delaware restaurant, and 
the success of the Sputnik. The Russians, for their part, have so far 
sent only one or two visitors—the whaler Kazan, the ethnographer 
Poutekhin, and two members of the London Embassy, with certain 
films, like Othello, released before being shown in the capitals of 
the West. As for China, an official acrobat troupe had astonishing 
success this spring in Accra and Kumasi. Relations with Britain 
will be considered later in this article. The main foreign influence 
remains Israel, for reasons not unconnected with the Prime 
Minister’s outlook as a ‘post-Christian Marxist’ and also with the 
activities of the chargé d’affaires, Mr Yavor, who introduced a 
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number of Israeli technicians, including hydraulic engineers, and 
helped to arrange the Black Star Line transfer, with an Israeli 
chairman, and to persuade the influential Botsio of the benefits of 
the Israeli-type trade union structure and the frontier settlements. 

The positive field of Ghanaian projection is naturally Africa. 
This effort has not been without its problems, especially among 
jealous neighbours, anxious themselves to be the ‘spear-heads of 
African renaissance’ and suspicious of Pan-African ideals in a 
country as small as Ghana. For example, neither Mr Awolowo nor 
Dr Azikiwe came from Nigeria to the Independence celebrations, 
but only the Emir of Katsina, who was visited by Dr Nkrumah at 
his residence, an unheard-of compliment. An approach to Azikiwe, 
a mentor of the infant freedom movement in the ’thirties, met with 
a rebuff last March, although a chartered Heron was waiting to fly 
the Prime Minister to Enugu. The Accra Conference, held in 
April, of the seven independent States in Africa (apart from 
South Africa) was an expensive propaganda success—each dele- 
gate was given a bungalow refurnished from top to bottom at an 
average cost of £3,000. Less evident, but possibly more fruitful, 
are the contacts with leaders in dependent British territories, many 
of whom, from Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, and 
Zanzibar, attended the Independence anniversary celebrations in 
March this year. The latest move in this field is the proposal, ap- 
proved in principle in April 1957, for a ‘Voice of Ghana’, an ex- 
ternal broadcasting service in English, French, Portuguese, Hausa, 
and Swahili, at a capital cost of £14 million for a 100 kw trans- 
mitter and a recurrent cost equivalent to the present outlay of close 
on £400,000. 

Such activity in some ways suggests a folie de grandeur, and, 
despite an eloquent call by Dr Nkrumah for a new social policy, 
there is less of achievement to note in the harder task of raising the 
standards of what, after all, remains a backward peasant State. 
The main economic factor of the first year of Independence has 
been the rise in the world price of cocoa to {£270 a ton (of the 
exports of {91-5 million, £51 million came from cocoa). This 
ensured the safety of the reserve of £200 million, most of it in 
Britain, on which an inquiry has been held. The Bank of Ghana 
and the Commercial Bank opened their doors in Accra and 
Takoradi in July 1957. This year a commission has been set 
up to inquire into the terms of the concessions granted to the 
mining companies and to the United Africa Company sawmills 
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at Samreboi, and it is possible that the emotional pull to nationali- 
zation is only held up by the desire for investment capital and the 
shortage of trained personnel. Certainly, the boom in public 
works has been arrested, with only £8 million left in development 
funds. One major development project remains: the artificial har- 
bour at Tema; the other projects, completed during 1957-8, were 
a new broadcasting centre, a bridge over the Ancobra River in the 
west, a biscuit factory started at Kumasi in partnership with the 
Syrian firm of Edward Nassar, and the first of three cocoa estates. 
No doubt a fresh impetus is planned by the present Commissioner 
for Development, Sir Robert Jackson, but the mot d’ordre for this 
year’s budget is consolidation. 

An appreciation, however summary, of Ghana’s first year of 
Independence would not be complete without some account of 
relations with the former Colonial Power, some 200 of whose 
citizens are working in the Administration and 1,600 in various 
technical and specialized posts. Inevitably, the change of status 
has proved difficult. Behind the scenes of the Independence 
celebrations, a struggle went on between some expatriates who 
saw the whole process as the granting of a favour—‘long trousers’ 
was the phrase used by one Dominion representative—and 
politicians who liked to think of a struggle won against great odds. 
Shortly afterwards, the Queen’s message on Empire Youth Sunday 
was by order of the Cabinet given no publicity. Even at the fare- 
well dinner to Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, the Prime Minister made 
a speech which lacked warmth and insisted on the role of the 
C.P.P. A campaign followed against civil ‘masters’, many of whom 
were publicly criticized by their political chiefs. In the Cabinet a 
split was evident between the four Akan radicals, Nkrumah, 
Botsio, Baako, and Edusei, and the Ewe Gbedemah, and A. Casely 
Hayford (before his resignation), who stressed their Western 
orientation by, for example, attending the Queen’s Birthday 
parade. Gratitude is, after all, a mature virtue, coming from self- 
confidence; and, in any case, the idea of struggle is psychologically 
and politically understandable, and even, from some points of view, 
desirable. 

In other ways, the young State has shown restraint in face of a 
number of provocations, not least the tone of censure adopted by 
some British newspapers in the political crisis of the summer of 
1957, where criteria were applied to methods certainly undemo- 
cratic but in the circumstances moderate, which are not generally 
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invoked in' the case, for example, of Portugal. The party press 
might mention the offensive remarks of Europeans in their cups, 
their refusal to acknowledge the National Anthem, or the ill-treat- 
ment of Ghanaians at Catterick Camp, but, to do it justice, it also 
printed retractions where warranted—as for the last two canards. 
Its main director, the C.P.P.’s General Secretary, C. V. M. Forde, 
is, it may be pointed out, a pillar of the Anglican Church. If 
the British people, smarting from so many retreats, and rightly ir- 
ritated by the interested rhetoric of so much international politics, 
can also try to understand with sympathy the vast problems of a 
small African country, future relations may be even happier than in 
the past. After all, Ghana will always remain linked to the Atlantic 
Community, and it will also belong to the English-speaking world, 
if the policy of the Prime Minister to make English the medium 
of instruction in the primary schools next year is made effective. 
Despite the head-shaking over methods which are not Parlia- 
mentary in the British sense, there is still much relevance in the 
remark of Leibnitz: ‘It is pleasant to me to see in the gardens of 
others the fruits grown from seeds there scattered by me.’ 


H. S. 


Democratic Vicissitudes in Switzerland 


THE second version of the Constitution of modern Switzerland 
was enacted in 1874. It authorized the central Government, that is, 
the Bund or Confederation, to levy indirect taxes and accept cer- 
tain contributions from the Cantons. Although direct taxation by 
the federal authorities was not forbidden, this was nevertheless 
treated as the affair of the Cantons and communes, as a matter of 
rating rather than taxation. Early in the first World War, in 1915, 
the expenses of mobilization were so heavy that the Bund was given 
emergency powers to levy direct taxes. From that day to this these 
special powers have been renewed, with the exception of one 
financial year from 1932 to 1933. The developments of the century 
were such as greatly to expand the responsibility and activities of 
the central Government, which in due course supplied the Cantons 
with certain extra sums out of the federal exchequer. 

Since the end of the second World War there has been a con- 
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siderable drive from the major German-speaking Cantons in 
favour of regularizing direct federal taxation in Switzerland by 
its incorporation in the Constitution. This has proved a more 
complicated business than we in this country find it easy to com- 
prehend, for three constitutional reasons. In the first place, the 
Swiss Constitution is a written one and each fresh fiscal intricacy 
has to be worked into this document, which has already been modi- 
fied so often that one is reminded of the proverbially corrected 
manuscripts of Flaubert. Secondly, Swiss democracy is not 
parliamentary but plebiscitary, that is to say, all legislation of im- 
portance, and in particular all constitutional legislation, must be 
accepted by a Referendum. Originally the Referendum, and its 
corollary the Initiative’, were introduced in Switzerland by the 
most reforming democrats of the day, for it had not occurred to 
them that a people made sovereign may be more conservative than 
the professional politicians whom that same people elects to a 
representative Chamber. But so it has proved: ‘the man in the 
street’, certainly in Switzerland, instinctively says ‘no’ to a measure 
of reform on the first occasion upon which he is faced with it. 
The third and final obstacle to the acceptance of direct federal 
taxation in Switzerland is the still strongly federal nature of her 
Constitution, or, to speak more exactly, the still strongly centri- 
fugal feelings of two groups of Swiss Cantons. The French-speak- 
ing Cantons, Vaud, Geneva, and Neuchatel, regard cantonal auto- 
nomy as the safeguard of their Frenchness, that particular French- 
ness of theirs which is Protestant. The small German-speaking 
mountain Cantons such as Uri, Schwyz, Zug, and Unterwalden— 
all Catholic—are jealous of their position vis-a-vis the big indus- 
trial urban areas such as Ziirich, Basle, or Schaffhausen, which 
are predominantly Protestant. While the Nationalrat, or National 
Council, represents the whole population of Switzerland propor- 
tionally, in the Stdnderat, or Council of Estates, whose powers are 
the same, each Canton has two representatives: in other words, 
the approximately 260,000 voters of the Canton of Ziirich have 
the same representation as the roughly 12,000 voters of Zug. Thus 
equal status of the smaller Cantons is preserved in the Council of 
Estates. Fribourg and the Valais are mixed French and German 
in language but preponderantly Catholic in religion, so that they 
too like to feel constitutionally protected against the power of big 
Protestant German-speaking Cantons like Ziirich and Berne. 


1 By which a minimum of 30,000 voters can demand a Referendum. 
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Berne, incidentally, has since 1815 had its own small French- 
speaking minority in the Jura, part of which is also Roman 
Catholic and very susceptible about its rights within the Canton: 
thus not even Berne can be considered homogeneous. 

Apart from the Stdnderat the smaller or French-speaking 
Cantons feel that they have no safeguards of cantonal autonomy 
left beyond fiscal ones: after all, many local authorities within a 
normally centralized State possess a not dissimilar degree of auto- 
nomy with regard to education and the local police. But the Swiss 
Cantons were sovereign not so very long ago: this explains what 
would otherwise appear to be an extraordinary obstinacy in cling- 
ing to direct taxation as a cantonal, and not a federal, prerogative. 
Indeed the more out-dated it becomes, the more do extreme 
federalists hug this prerogative as a symbol of the cantonal 
sovereignty which history has overtaken. 

For years the fiscal issue has had considerable social significance 
as well. Since the first World War the Swiss Social Democrats 
have approved of all centralizing tendencies, partly because they 
believed them to strengthen the trade unions, partly because their 
programme of nationalizing key industries itself spelt centraliza- 
tion. In addition the smaller Cantons were highly conservative 
and were in any case opposed to every other aspect of the Socialist 
programme. Further, the industrialists as a body preferred to 
deal with the cantonal authorities in the matter of taxation, partly, 
their enemies claimed, because they found it easier to evade 
cantonal tax-collection: the more powerful authority of the Bund 
was less pliable. 

Thus on the earlier occasions after 1945 when some kind of 
referendum was held upon the fiscal projects sponsored by the 
Ministry of Finance most of the industrialists opposed the accept- 
ance of a direct federal tax while the Socialists favoured it: indeed 
the Socialists and other more cautious supporters of greater fiscal 
centralization became disagreeably aware of large funds made 
available by industry in favour of propaganda to block the neces- 
sary constitutional reform. On one occasion only did the Govern- 
ment go into reverse in order to discover whether the provisional 
state of affairs over taxation, which kept prosperous Switzerland 
in unwelcome suspense, could be ended by giving way to the 
federalists. On 4 June 1950, however, a proposal to allow the 
Cantons themselves to levy pre-arranged quotas (Kontingenten) 
out of which they would make contributions to the Bund was re- 
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jected by a substantial majority,! and there seemed nothing for it 
but to persevere with plans for the regularization of direct taxation 
by the Bund. 

The next major attempt to bring this about was made in 1953. 
In 1943 a Socialist had entered the Bundesrat for the first time: 
this was Ernst Nobs,? who was in fact appointed Minister of 
Finance. Thus the opponents of Socialism were apt to reproach 
the Socialist Party with schemes for financial reform which the 
other six Ministers, even the Catholic Conservatives, more or 
less willingly accepted. 

In December 1951 a second Socialist succeeded to the Ministry 
of Finance. Dr Max Weber was a professional economist and he 
regarded the ‘Lex Weber’, as the financial project he sponsored 
was to be called, as very much his own. In fact the Chambers 
subjected it to considerable modification, reducing its proposed 
validity from a period of twenty years to one of twelve. The essen- 
tial features of Dr Weber’s plan, which was hotly discussed 
throughout 1953, were the anchoring of the Wehrsteuer, or so- 
called Defence Tax, and Warenumsatzsteuer, or sales tax, in the 
Constitution: the sales tax was to absorb the separate luxury tax. 
As for the Wehrsteuer, which is a federal tax on incomes, Dr 
Weber was determined to make it more steeply progressive for the 
future. This led to an outburst of indignation, federalists and con- 
servatives abusing Dr Weber’s conception not only as impelling 
the Bund along the path of bureaucratic centralization but also 
as introducing the persecution of the rich. The Government did 
little to put the case for the Lex Weber, which was defeated in the 
Referendum held on 6 December 1953 by 487,364 to 353,962 in- 
dividual votes, and by 19 Cantons to 3.3 Although Swiss Ministers 
are not constitutionally responsible, Dr Weber insisted upon 
resignation, and the Socialist Party has remained in Opposition, 
as it had been before 1943, ever since. The Bund was once again 
supplied with special powers enabling it to continue to levy the 
Wehrsteuer and Warenumsatzsteuer for another provisional period 
lasting from 1 January 1955 to 31 December 1958. 

Dr Streuli, of the Radical Party, succeeded Dr Weber at the 
Ministry of Finance, and he and his advisers decided to make a 

1 See ‘Switzerland Today’, in The World Today, September 1951. 


2 Nobs was originally a revolutionary strongly influenced by Lenin, but by 
1943 he was unexceptionably moderate. 


®See The World Today, January 1954, ‘Federal Finance in Switzerland’, 
where, however, it was erroneously stated that twenty Cantons voted ‘no’. 
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supreme effort to regularize the fiscal position before the four- 
year period should have expired. Discussion of the question 
became intense during 1957, but the Chambers failed to complete 
their work upon the new federal finance programme in their regu- 
lar session in December 1957. An extraordinary session was there- 
fore called towards the end of the following month, and on 31 
January 1958 the new fiscal project was approved: it was agreed 
that it should be submitted to a Referendum on 11 May 1958. 

The new plan was both modest and cautious. Apart from the 
constitutional stand-by of the Customs duties, the Bund’s main 
sources of income were to remain the Wehrsteuer and the sales 
tax, but the public was only to be asked to approve this as consti- 
tutional for six years. In order that the Cantons should forget 
their complaints it was proposed that, of the 30 per cent of the 
Wehrsteuer which the Bund habitually handed over to the Cantons 
—a habit often glossed over by hostile propaganda—one-sixth was 
to be used to help the poorer among them. Instead of 50 per cent 
of the duty on petrol, the Bund was now to give 60 per cent to the 
Cantons. Basically, however, the greatest danger to any fiscal 
programme lay not so much in the average man’s tendency to say 
‘no’ when in doubt as in the average taxpayer’s dislike of paying 
taxes at all. Now it happened that since 1950 Switzerland had 
grown almost steadily more prosperous; only in the spring of 1957 
were there any indications of a pause in the country’s economic 
expansion—in May of that year rates of interest were slightly 
increased, foreign trade having all but ceased to expand. A slight 
reduction in taxation had been made in 1956, and it was decided, 
all the more because this might be the last time it would be pos- 
sible for a whole cycle of years, to incorporate a substantial reduc- 
tion of taxes in the new finance Bill. Out of the roughly 1,200 
million Swiss francs per annum which the Bund levied by virtue 
of its provisional powers until the end of 1958, it was proposed 
that only about three-quarters should be retained: thus the new 
project would reduce the taxpayers’ burden by just about 274 
million francs. This was to be done by exonerating the lower in- 
comes subject to Wehrsteuer and reducing its incidence on higher 
incomes, by reducing the number of articles subject to the sales 
tax, and by abolishing the luxury tax altogether. 

The Government took more trouble than it ever had before to 
put the case in favour of the new fiscal programme, and Dr 
Streuli addressed meetings explaining it. A Committee for ‘healthy 
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public finance and the reduction of taxes’ (Schweizerische Aktions- 
komitee fiir gesunde Staatsfinanzen und Steuerabbau) was formed 
and it put up posters in favour of the finance programme. Shops 
which sold ‘luxuries’ such as photographic apparatus undertook 
their own propaganda, posting in their windows such rhymes as: 
‘Sie sind vom Luxussteuer frei 
Mit Ihrem Ja am 11ten Mai.’ 
But perhaps the most convincing arguments came from the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, which, on the day before the Referendum, wrote: 

The political importance of the federal Referendum on 11 May... 
becomes the more impressive if one considers that the voting on 
Sunday will constitute the tenth Referendum since the war whereby we 
have tried to achieve the necessary reorganization of our federal finances, 
without, however, reaching our goal. In the last twenty years direct 
democracy has shown itself incapable of effecting constructive reform. 
Should it prove impossible this time with the help of such a substantial 
reduction of taxes—and one so well thought out from the angle of 
social justice—to take the decisive step forward, one would be compelled 
to doubt whether our form of democracy could ever solve this long- 
drawn-out semi-crisis in the field of financial policy. . . 

This was the crux of the matter. Could the Swiss form of direct 
democracy solve fiscal problems at all? 

The ‘semi-crisis’ (partielle Krisis) was enhanced by the stand 
taken up by the Socialist Party, which, it has been seen, had 
favoured direct federal taxation since 1915 and might therefore 
have been expected to support Dr Streuli’s project. It was true 
that the Socialists considered that the project fixed the sales tax 
too high and the Wehrsteuer too low, especially in its incidence 
upon higher incomes, and that if this were so it would be prefer- 
able to maintain the provisional state of affairs—this, after all, had 
only caused the question to be formally reopened on an average 
every four years, whereas in a country like Britain the incidence of 
taxation is reviewed annually. 

According to their critics, the attitude of the Social Democrats 
was conditioned by political rather than economic considerations. 
The Party had been sent into the wilderness as the result of Dr 
Weber’s resignation, although the Swiss Constitution did not 
recognize the conception of Cabinet responsibility or solidarity 
that obtains in Britain. As one of the three major parties, its 
leaders had very soon claimed for it not one, but two seats in the 
Bundesrat in future—equal status, that is to say, with the Radicals 
and Catholics. On the occasion of the Referendum of 11 May 1958, 
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it was thought that they wished to make a demonstration of 
Socialist strength in order to ensure this entry d deux into the 
Bundesrat, about which the other parties showed little enthusiasm. 
At all events, the Socialists appealed to the public to reject Dr 
Streuli’s project, and they were supported by the Swiss T.U.C. 
and the co-operatives. The Socialist press and posters proceeded 
to decry the finance Bill as “The Rich Man’s Project’ by which 
millions of francs would be presented to the rich and next to 
nothing to the poor, the fact being that the very richest category 
of taxpayer was offered relief on slightly better relative terms 
than the rest. The co-operatives were annoyed because Dr 
Streuli proposed to tax them at the same rate as other corporations. 
But apart from local heresy, especially in the Canton of Vaud, 
and apart from the very small Communist Party of Labour, the 
other parties supported the Streuli plan. Even Herr Duttweiler’s 
Independent Party did so, although he himself implied that he 
would sympathize with rebels. 

The result of the voting on 11 May was that the ‘Rich Man’s 
Project’ was accepted by 418,960 individual votes in favour, to 
348,361 against. Fifteen whole and five half-Cantons voted in 
favour, giving a comfortable majority in this form too. All the 
small mountain Cantons voted in favour, influenced partly no 
doubt by the hope of greater financial help towards the solution of 
their own special problems such as the upkeep of mountain roads 
in inclement weather. Catholic Fribourg showed a very big favour- 
able majority and the Grisons quite a handsome one. In all these 
Cantons, of course, the Socialists were weak. 

What perhaps marked a turning-point in Swiss history was that 
Geneva had a comfortable majority of favourable votes and even 
that federalist stronghold, the Canton of Vaud, voted ‘yes’ by 
19,391 votes to 19,374, a bare majority of 17. Only one of the three 
purely French-speaking Cantons voted ‘no’: this was Neuchitel, 
with 11,412 ‘noes’ to 8,691 votes of ‘yes’. Of the other dissident 
Cantons, one was Baselland, the country half of Basle and the home 
of large numbers of Socialist industrial workers: here the majority 
was 143. The biggest hostile majority was in the Canton of 
Aargau, which is known chiefly in connection with the great 
Brown-Boveri machine factory at Baden and the Swiss Peasants’ 
headquarters at Brugg. What was curious and difficult to explain— 
indeed it may have been entirely fortuitous—was that the 54 
Cantons which voted against Dr Streuli’s project, Neuchatel, 
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Berne, Solothurn, Baselland, and Aargau, form a geographical con- 
tinuity, an uninterrupted strip of north-western Switzerland. 

Thus at last, in spite of this negative group, the direct federal 
tax of the Wehrsteuer is constitutionally sanctioned for six years, 
whereas in the past it has been levied by emergency powers for 
shorter periods. But there is a gloomy side to this strictly limited 
success: only 52-2 per cent of the voters went to the polls, although 
the issue was of obvious importance. That narrow majority in the 
Vaud emerged from the voting of only 32-9 per cent of the 
registered voters in the Canton, while the acquiescence of Geneva 
was based upon the votes of a mere 26-6 per cent of the electorate. 
There were only three Cantons where over 70 per cent of the 
voters actually voted: these were Schaffhausen and again Aargau, 
where nearly 80 per cent of the voters turned out, and Uri, where 
75°4 per cent of its small population voted. Italian-speaking 
Switzerland showed little interest, only 35-1 per cent of the Tici- 
nesi voting: of these 56-1 per cent were in favour. 

This seeming apathy provides a large part of the answer to that 
other enigma, the status of Swiss women, which attracts more 
interest abroad than in Switzerland. The foreigner who is half 
conversant with the ways of Swiss government can scarcely believe 
that the cantonal and communal bodies, which hold their own 
referenda about schools and hospitals, admit no woman to register 
her vote. It is all the more surprising to those made aware of such 
things as the ban on late refreshment imposed by the Frauenverein 
at Ziirich airport. The majority of Swiss women seem to think that 
there is already too much voting at the three levels, federal, 
cantonal, and communal. It has been seen that on 11 May 1958 
nearly half the male voters seemed to take the same view. This 
was an average vote: when 60 per cent voted in the Referendum on 
the Lex Weber in December 1953 it was exceptional. 

Thus the unusual forms of Swiss democracy block the en- 
franchisement of women as they have hitherto blocked the regu- 
larization of direct federal taxation. In the case of the women’s 
vote the men are perhaps still more likely to say ‘no’ to it when 
faced with the question in a Referendum, This is the case even 
when these same men have elected representatives whose majority 
has agreed to both reforms. There can indeed be little doubt that if 
Switzerland were a parliamentary democracy her women would 
have been enfranchised not so very long after the women of Italy 
or France. As it is, tradition dictates that a reform of this kind 
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shall be introduced experimentally at the lower levels and adopted 
by the whole Swiss Confederation only at the end. In the women’s 
case the opposition is concentrated as it were at home and the 
attempt to enfranchise them in commune or Canton failed so 
signally until last November that the Bundesrat contemplated 
adding to the revolutionary character of such a reform by intro- 
ducing it at the federal level. Indeed the matter has been discussed 
and more or less agreed by the Chambers, and a Referendum is 
to be held early next year. Last November, however, the male 
voters in three Biirgergemeinden (roughly, parishes) of Basle 
agreed to admit women to their ranks. 

There is a remarkable amount of seemingly factious opposition, 
in the local press and elsewhere, to the enfranchisement of Swiss 
women. For instance, it is grumbled that the change would involve 
so many other modifications of the Constitution: critics complain 
that the number of signatures to bring an Initiative to the vote 
would have to be doubled, ignoring the simplicity of such a 
process. Another objection is that the enfranchisement of women 
would finally doom the Landsgemeinde to extinction. For in 
Glarus, Appenzell, and Unterwalden all the male citizens still 
gather once a year in the spring in a popular outdoor assembly 
such as inspired Rousseau’s dream of true democracy: in Glarus at 
this gathering all the male children over a certain age sit on the 
ground at the heart, as it were, of the operation in order to receive 
practical education in civics. Already the numbers have become 
unwieldy, and if the women were accepted as citizens too the 
Landsgemeinden would be swollen to impracticable absurdity. As 
they symbolize the national spirit of the Swiss, the spirit which the 
Habsburgs and their underlings were never able to break, the 
Landsgemeinden have a great sentimental significance: Swiss from 
other Cantons travel to see the Appenzell citizens arrive, wearing 
their swords, to elect their officials and to vote for or against a 
new road or school. The Socialist reformer from Ziirich or 
Schaffhausen or Geneva, although he must know that he has no 
more indomitable opponent than the peasant-farmer of the small 
Cantons where urban influences have never penetrated, still 
reveres the Landsgemeinden for their unsullied democracy: he 
prefers to forget that unsullied democracy is profoundly conserva- 
tive. It is this hard fact which impedes such obviously inevitable 
adaptations of Swiss society to contemporary conditions as direct 
federal taxation and votes for women. E. W. 
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